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Women’s Center director 
to resign soon over low pay 


By Ed DiFiglia 
Religion Editor 


Women’s Center Director 
Victoria Comer is resigning 
because of financial reasons. 

Comer said the job does not 
pay enough for her to be able to 
keep the position. Comer official- 
ly started working for the center 
in August but had been involved 
in a non-paying role since June. 
She will be leaving at the end of 
the academic year. 

“I can’t afford to stay here,” 
Comer said, adding that she did 
not want to go but was being 
forced to by her financial situa- 
tion. She is working two jobs, 
doing an internship and taking 
graduate classes. 

Comer said the amount of 
time needed for the job requires a 
full-time director. 

“The Women’s Center com- 
mittee is trying to reconfigure the 
job so it will work better in the 
future,” Comer said. 

Senior Carissa Leal said she 
thinks the Women’s Center 


should be financially set up like 
other offices on-campus. 

“The Women’s’ Center 
should be set up pay-wise like the 
Wilderness Office and Multicul- 
tural Affairs with a full-time, liv- 
able-wage-paid director who is in 
touch with college-aged stu- 
dents,” Leal said. 

The director’s position at the 
Women’s Center is supposed to 
be filled by a graduate assistant, 
said Chris Clary, the associate 
director for career development 
in the Student Resource Center. 
The director receives a stipend of 
$2,000 to $3,000 and is eligible 
to take up to nine credits worth of 
graduate classes per semester. 
The position is open only during 
the fall and spring semesters. 


Clary said the money comes from 


the school, not the Women’s 
Center’s budget. 

“In the best of all possible 
worlds ... we would like to make 
it a full-time position instead of a 
graduate assistant position,” 
Clary said. 

The annual budget for the 


Women’s Center is $2,000, 
which covers operational expens- 
es, Clary said. This includes 
refreshments at the Brown Bag 
Lunches and stipends for speak- 
ers. The budget also covers the 
Women’s Caucus, which is an 
organization comprised of all of 
the female employees on campus. 
The caucus existed before the 
Women’s Center. 

Comer is the second director 
of the center in the two-and-a- 
half years it has been open. 

“J enjoyed working with the 
students and faculty at St. 
Michael’s College,” Comer said. 
She plans to spend the next year 
finishing her graduate studies at 
St. Michael’s. 

Students who work at the 
center 
Comer’s departure. i 

“I’m happy for her, but she’ Il 
be missed, and her work will be 
missed,” senior Danelle Berube 
said. “She was a very effective 
Women’s Center director, and 
any place that gets her will be 
getting a treasure.” 


“aré “disappointed by 


Graduation speakers chosen 
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_Loung Ung ’93 (left) and senior Adrienne Lanchantin have 
been chosen to speak May i1 at the college’s 96th 
Commencement, which will begin at 10 a.m. in Ross Sports 
Center and will be available for live public viewing in McCarthy 
Arts Center. Ung, a Cambodian refugee and anti-landmine 
activist, wrote the international best-seller “First They Killed 

__ My Father: A Daughter of Cambodia Remembers” in 2000. 
Lanchantin was selected by Provost Janet Sheeran as the 
most qualified to speak ners seniors nominated by their 


Commencement, 420 studen 


re expected to receive pach- 


elor's: degrees and 80 are expected to receive master's 
. Three honorary degrees will be handed out to the 

gelo D’ Agostino '45 (doctorate of humanities), William 

rio” eee of humane letters) and Roger 
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UVM grad becomes hoops program's 


By Josh Kessler 
News Editor 


Jen Niebling was formally 
introduced Monday as the new 
women’s basketball head coach. 
She replaces Sue Duprat, who 
retired April 4 after 27 years 
roaming the St. Michael’s side- 
lines. 

Niebling, a Randolph native 
and 1993 University of Vermont 
graduate, becomes the fourth 
head coach in the program’s his- 
tory, just in time for the pro- 
gram’s 30th varsity season. 

A national search for 
Duprat’s replacement drew more 
than 100 applicants, and Niebling 
was among five finalists. 

“(I’m) just very grateful to 
lead this team, and hopefully for 
a long time to come, and to 
achieve things that we haven’t 
achieved before,” Niebling said. 


fourth head coach in three decades 


For the past six years, 
Niebling served as an assistant 
coach at her alma mater. During 
that time, Division 1 UVM went 
127-53 and reached the NCAA 
tournament in 1999-2000 and the 
NIT Elite 8 in 2001-02. 

Niebling spent the three sea- 
sons before that as the head coach 
at Trinity College in Burlington, 
where her team reached the 
National Small College Athletic 
Association National Champion- 
ship in 1996. 

“I'd just like to say we are 
absolutely thrilled,” Athletic 
Director Geri Knortz said. “I 
have a great deal of confidence in 
Jen being able to be successful 
with the program.” 

In four seasons as a player at 
UVM, Niebling’s team went 92- 
24 and reached two NCAA tour- 
naments. As a senior, she was 
named a GTE Academic All- 





Photo courtesy of Sports Information 
Jen Niebling was named the 
fourth women’s basketball head 
coach at SMC on Monday. 


American and a District I All- 
American, and in 1999 she was 
chosen as one of the top 50 
Vermont athletes of the century 
by Sports Illustrated. She stands 
fifth all time at UVM in scoring 
with 1,435 points. 

In joining the Purple Knights 
program, Niebling replaces Dup- 
rat, a 1974 UVM graduate. Dup- 


rat compiled a 327-355 record in 
27 years and is the only Athletic | 
Hall of Fame member at both 
UVM and St. Michael’s. 

“It’s going to be a transition 
for me, obviously, going from 
being assistant coach to head 
coach, but meeting with the 
ladies on Friday ... I was just very 
thrilled with their energy and 
their enthusiasm,” Niebling said. 
“T feel like their desire to learn 
and improve and get better and 
build this program is very high 
and is something I’m looking for- 
ward to.” 

The Purple Knights return 
juniors Erica Kensey (15 ppg, 8 
rpg) and Lindsey Bradt (13.3 
ppg, 7.7 rpg) as their top players 
while freshmen Brigid Hegarty 
and Holly Reeves combined for 
75 3’s and 11.9 points per game. 

“J think the program has a lot 
of potential — a lot of untapped 
potential — and I really look for- 
ward to working with the people 
here and the student-athletes 
here,” Niebling said. 
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6:29 a.m. Theft at Ryan Hall 





_ Thursday, April 17 
2:43 a.m. Disorderly conduct at Hodson Hall 
2:43 a.m. Drunkenness at Ryan Hall 
7:10 a.m. Vandalism at 300s Townhouses 


Saturday, April 19 
12:19 a.m. Fire alarm at Hamel Hall 
8:26 a.m. Vandalism at Alumni Hall 
4:48 p.m. Odor violation at Hamel Hall 
9:15 p.m. Trespassing at Lower 40 


Monday, April 21 
2:17 am. Vandalism at Jeanmarie Hall 


Tuesday, April 22 
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Friday, April 18 
No notable activity 


Sunday, April 20 
No notable activity 


2:55 a.m. 
3:27 a.m. 
4:02 a.m. 
§:35 a.m. 
6:20 2 ™. 


News 


12:25 p.m. Theft at Doc Jacobs Field 
9:41 p.m. 
10:11 p.m. Vehicle stop at Ryan Hall 

10:23 p.m. Vehicle stop at Hodson Hall 
10:57 p.m. Medical assistance at Alumni Hall 


Power outage at Purtill Hall 


Wednesday, April 23 


2:44 a.m. Nuisance complaint at Lyons Hall 
10:47 p.m. Fire alarm at Linnehan Hall 


Thursday, April 24 


1:24 p.m. Medical assistance at Alliot Student Center 
10:28 p.m. Fire alarm at Salmon Hall 


Friday, April 25 


12:54 a.m. Noise complaint at 200s Townhouses 
Unlawful entry at 300s Townhouses 


Fire at 200s Townhouses 
Vandalism at Joyce Hall 
Theft at 400s Townhouses 
Varidalism at Ryan Hall 


10:30 p.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 
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Fun Fact 


The photography club’s bud- 
get has increased 1000 per- 
cent from $376 in 2001-02 
to $3,750 in 2003-04. 








St. Michael’s College Security Log 
Excerpts from the April 17-27 security reports. Courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security. — 


10:49 p.m. Odor violation at Joyce Hall 


Saturday, April 26 

12:53 p.m. Odor violation at Joyce Hall - 
5:11 p.m. Vandalism at Hodson Hall 
6:15 p.m. Alcohol violation at 400s Townhouses 
6:29 p.m. Disorderly conduct at Linnehan Hall 

~ 6:42 p.m. Alcohol violation at Linnehan Hall 
7:11 p.m. Alcohol violation at 100s Townhouses 
7:29 p.m. Medical assistance at 300s Townhouses 
10:11 p.m. Drunkenness at 300s Townhouses. 
11:47 p.m. Drunkenness at Joyce Hall 
11:59 p.m. Drunkenness at 300s Townhouses 


Sunday, April 27 
12:10 a.m. Drunkenness at Ryan Hall 

12:16 a.m. Odor violation at Ryan Hall 

1:58 a.m. Medical assistance at Alumni Hall 
2:20 a.m. Drunkenness at Ryan Hall 

3:40 a.m. Alcohol violation at Linnehan Hall 
4:25 a.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 

10:43 a.m. Vandalism along College Parkway 


Budget allocations leave some clubs stretching dollars 


By Josh Kessler 
News Editor 


The Student Association 
voted last week to pass the club 
budgets for next year as proposed 
by Secretary of. Finance Andrew 
Karlowicz. In doing so, most 
clubs received less money than 
they requested but more money 
than they had this year. 

Karlowicz said clubs submit- 
ted budget proposals that were 
reviewed by the S.A. finance 
committee and this year’s and 
next year’s presidents and vice 
presidents. Each club representa- 
tive then met with the finance 
committee. He said factors in 
determining the budgets were: 

= Club-sponsored events 
this year and their success. 

g S.A. meeting attendance. 

= How well-planned the 
budget was. 

= How much of the club’s 
budget was spent or left over. 

Of the 35 clubs. that request- 
ed budgets, 25 will receive less 
than requested. Of the 36 clubs 
that had budgets this year, 25 will 
receive more money next year. 

ALLY requested $24,090 but 
received only $8,415 because, as 
chairman Eric Kuplast said, next 
year’s leaders didn’t understand 
the process. He said $12,000 of 
ALLY’s $16,800 budget this year 
was used on speakers Danny 
Roberts and the Rev. Thomas 
Gumbleton. Kuplast said he fig- 
ured that amount would have 
been sufficient for next year. 

The Photography Club, 
which had a budget of $376 as a 
first-year club in 2001-02, was 
allotted a budget of $3,750 for 
next year. 

“With that money, we can do 
a lot of good things,” said Linda 
Hollingdale, the club’s adviser 
and associate director of the 
Student Resource Center. “I’ve 
watched clubs’ over the years 
grow. I think what we’ll do is that 
any money that is allocated is 
we'll use it responsibly, use it 


well. I have no doubt that we’ll 
be able to put $4,000 to use.” 

Some clubs were not as 
happy with the money they are 
set to receive. 

Sophomore Mike McCarthy, 
next year’s WWPYV station man- 
ager, was unhappy that the cam- 
pus radio station ‘received nearly 
$7,000 less than requested, 
despite the need for a new sound- 
board. WWPV received a. budget 
of $18,720 after requesting 
$25,665. 

“Pm not mad at Andy at all, 
but I'm just saying the budget 
allocation process is not in-depth 
enough to see why you need the 
money,” McCarthy said. “(They 
say) ‘We’re going to give you X,’ 
and that doesn’t always translate 
into success for clubs on campus. 
It’s just going to cause me to go 
ask them for more money next 
year.” 

Karlowicz said the S.A. sup- 
ported WWPV’s buying a new 
soundboard, but its budget 
request was declined because the 
station didn’t use its entire 2002- 
03 budget. 

“We did the math and fig- 
ured out what they could survive 
on for next year, and then we 
added in the $5,000 for the 
soundboard,” Karlowicz said. 

McCarthy said WWPV 
Station Manager Matt Reno tried 
to hold off on spending the sta- 
tion’s budget to save up and buy 
new equipment. 

“Andy and the other people 
on the committee either didn’t 
care or didn’t understand,” 
McCarthy said. 

McCarthy said his goals as 
station manager include WWPV- 
sponsored events, getting more 
first-year students involved and 
updating the technology. 

“There is equipment in the 
station that does not allow it to 
function at a nominal level,” 
McCarthy said, citing a mixing 
boards from the late 1970s/early 
1980s, a piece of equipment nor- 
mally replaced every five years at 


other stations. | 

One of the problems WWPV 
faces is that it runs year-round 
and the S.A. does not, McCarthy 
said. 

“The S.A. has its own little 
fiscal year that doesn’t function 
in the real world,” McCarthy 
said, “bit WWPV functions “in” 
the real world.” 

McCarthy said he hopes for 


big things for WWPY, such as 
increasing the broadcast radius. 
But it all begins with the basic 
things, which cost money. 


“The sky’s the limit if we 


have a budget we can use to get 
new equipment to foster more 
interest,” McCarthy said. “We 
want fo: build the stationcin aot 
just a physical way but to build 
relationships.” 


Club budget comparisons 


Club 
AGB 
Alianza 
ALLY — 
Amnesty 
A-Team 


$2,000:00 
$8,649.41 
$24,090.00 
$5,840.00 
$5,355.00 
Athletics $950.00 
Cheerleading $1,000.00 
Class of 2007 n/a 
Coffeehouse $15,200.00 
Computer $4,390.00 
Cycling $3,750.00 
Defender 
Diversity 
Drama 
E-Board 
Echo _ 
Education 
Fire & Rescue 
Founder's Society 
Free the Planet 
Freeride © 
Guitar Club 
Hilltop 
MLK 
MOVE* 
Peace & Justice 
Photography 
Political Science 
Rubgy Men 
- Rugby Women ~ 
Science 
SGAC 
Sleepless Knights. 
Snowboard — 
Special Events 
Track $1,907.91 
_ Wilderness* n/a 
WWPV. $25,665.00 
S.A. Reserves n/a 
TOTAL 


~ $9,500.00 
$17,650.00 


$2,900.00 
$1,925.00 


$4,100.00 
~ $3,000.00 
$2,000.00 
$600.00 
$37,900.00 
~ $17,250.00 
n/a 
$9,000.00 
$5,600.00 
_ $19,500.00 
-» $13,365.00 
$9,735.00 
$3,744.73 


$945.00 
$5,140.00 


03-04 Proposed 


$18,050.00 — 


$32,000.00 - 


$16,865.00 


03-04 Actual — 
$1,200.00 
$8,000.00 
$8,415.00 
- $4,340.00 
$500.00. 
$1,000.00 
$200.00. 
$11,400.00 ; 
$3,500.00 $3 
$2,200.00 
$18,050.00. 
$5,000.00. 
$11,000.00 
$30,000.00 
$2,900.00. 
$500.00 
$14,865.00 
$3,500.00 
$3,000.00 
$2,000.00 $480. 
- $600.00  _— $480. 
- $34,900.00 $e 
$13,500.00 
$26,530.00 
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$5,000.00 - 


$80,000.00 


$414,607.05 


$6,000.00 


$3,750.00 


$6,000.00 
$13,365.00 
$10,000.00 

$2,500.00 


$500.00 _ 


$945.00 


$2,000.00 
$65,000.00 — 


$1,427.94 | 
$26,530.00 
$18,720.00 

$9,807.09 


$379,000.00 


$11,184.00 © 


$1,824.00 
$11,184.01 


- $7,680.00 


$6,240.00 


$2,880.00 


n/a 


$643.20. 
$1,344.00 | 
$51,840.00 | 
$1,920.00 | 
$24,605.00 | 


$18,720.00 


$6,198.90 | 
$351,500.00 | 


* Clubs are allotted 7 percent of the S.A.’s annual budget S 
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Editorial 
Closing time 

The Defender is supposed to be a mirror of St. Michael’s, 
a reflection of the people and events on campus that have had 
an impact on our college experience. During my tenure as 
editor, I’ve had the privilege of commenting on how St. 
Michael’s has been affected by significant and historic world- 
. wide events like the world AIDS crisis and the war in Iraq. I 
have chosen on many occasions to write about the incredible 
events of our time as opposed to campus activities because 
this is a progressive and aware college with the desire and 
ability to make a difference. 

Because The Defender has chosen to voice its opinion 
about world affairs, it may seem as though the paper is unin- 
terested in campus matters. On the contrary, several people at 
St. Michael’s have been the subject of editorials, including the 
Rev. Mike Cronogue, S.S.E., and his peace campaign and the 
Student Association’s Coca-Cola boycott. I made the editorial 
decision early on to analyze St. Michael’s as it is connected to 
the bigger picture because I believe even small, liberal arts 
colleges in Vermont can influence the state of the world. 

Campus media are directed toward a small, specific audi- 
ence, which can both impede and support freedom of the 
press. At a time when national media are restricted by corpo- 
rations and the U.S. government, smaller publications must 
step up and offer alternative and broader viewpoints, although 
they might reach a negligible number of readers. By connect- 
ing St. Michael’s to current events rather than focusing on 
S.A. budget allocations or tuition increases, The Defender has 
tried to help readers realize how informed and influential 
Catholic colleges can be. 

This will be my last editorial as executive editor of The 
Defender. I wish much scandal, strife and crime for the next 
editor to address because that’s what makes for good editorial 
fodder. Although The Defender may have neglected to criti- 
cize certain administrative and student endeavors, the student 
newspaper has upheld its mission to “accurately, professional- 
ly and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students 
in the community” through editorials that both reflect and 
challenge campus opinions. 

In addition to world events, The Defender also has tackled 
tough campus issues like eating disorders and the availability 
of birth control on a Catholic campus. 

I can’t think of a better culmination of my four years as a 
journalism major than to lead this publication. 

So long, St. Michael’s, and keep the First Amendment 
alive. 


Skye M. Donovan 
Executive Editor 


Contact The Defender 








_defender@smevt.edu 





The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with tegard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers: 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to. 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 
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Left to right: News editor Josh “The Fonz” Kessler, photo editor Jon-Michael McColgan, sports editor 
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columns & calendar editor Niki Pelletier, features editor Cherise LaPine, managing editor Julie 
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technology editor Mike Keltner and arts & enterainment editor Cate Westberg. 

Missing: Health & fitness editor Jon Fairbanks. 


Christian group tells students: 


report religious discrimination 


By Kelly Kober 
The Crimson White 
(U. Alabama) 


TUSCALOOSA, Ala. — The 
Alliance Defense Fund, an 
Arizona-based Christian public 
interest legal alliance, has recent- 
ly placed advertisements in the 
student newspapers of major 
public universities urging stu- 
dents to report incidents of “anti- 
Christian bigotry” on campus. 

The half-page advertise- 
ments encourage Christian stu- 
dents who believe they have been 
singled out or received unfair 
treatment at their college because 
of their beliefs to contact the 
organization to report on-campus 
discrimination. 

The advertisement also 
explained how students may have 
been treated unfairly if their insti- 
tution took specific actions 
against certain organizations. 
Such actions include requiring 
Christian organizations to open 
their leadership positions to stu- 
dents who are not in full agree- 
ment with the organization’s 
views. Other practices cited 
include preventing organizations 
from voicing their disapproval of 
certain. behaviors, including 
homosexuality and extramarital 
sexual relations. 

In an article published by the 
World Net Daily Web site, ADF 
spokesman Richard Jefferson 
said the legal alliance targeted 
public universities in the heart- 
land with large student bodies 
and known Christian organiza- 
tions. 

ADF attorney Joshua Carden 
said massive restraint has been 
put on students’ expression at 
universities. 


“Some universities exert a 
systematic bias against tradition- 
al values and beliefs,” he said. 

“We target Christian groups 
because they tend to get shouted 
down more than other groups on 
some campuses.” 

Carden said the ADF inten- 
tion is to protect students’ First 
Amendment rights, not to pro- 
mote campus anarchy. 

“Of all places, a state univer- 
sity or college is a place for free 
speech and a market place for 
ideas,’ Carden said. “Students 


need to know that they do not . 


shed their First Amendment 
rights when they enter the gates 
of a university.” 

Mathew Kerlin, Baptist 
Campus Ministries’ senior cam- 
pus minister, said the BCM has 
never been discriminated against, 
despite the ADF advertisement’s 
statement that such anti-Christian 
actions are increasing at public 
colleges and universities. 

“We have never had restric- 
tions placed on us,” Kerlin said. 
“We have basically had unlimited 
access to areas on campus unless 
it has already been reserved. | 
think that UA has done a great 
job giving Christian groups 
access to campus areas.” 

Kerlin said he _ believes 
University administrators view 
Christian organizations as an ally 
in the administration process. 

“(Administrators) know we 
are here and they can call on us,” 
Kerlin said. “We have a great 
relationship with the administra- 
tion.” 

Kerlin said, however, that 
though the BCM has never been 
discriminated against as an 
organization, he was familiar 
with situations in which individ- 


‘I think this adver- 
tisement provides an 
awareness to the 

student body. 
Somebody might 
realize they have 
been discriminated 
against after reading 


this ad.’ 


First-year student 
Jennifer Gray 





ual Christian students have faced 
discrimination in the classroom. 

Media law instructor and 
attorney Jacque Shaia said she 
believes the Capstone encourages 
students to exercise their rights 
and welcomes many different 
ideas, ethnicities, races and 
beliefs, as well as diversity in the 
thought process. 

As for student reaction to 
ADF’s advertisements, some stu- 
dents, such as first-year computer 
science major Jennifer Gray saw 
the legal alliance’s efforts as 
helpful. 

“T think this advertisement 
provides an awareness to the stu- 
dent body,” she said. “Somebody 
might realize they have been dis- 
criminated against after reading 
this ad.” 

Other students: interviewed 
either said they were neutral 
about the advertisement or 
declined to comment. 

ADF encourages students to 
call (800) TELL-ADF or e-mail 
ADF at campusspeech@ 
alliancedefensefund.org 


U-Wire 
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ROTC training shapes future Army offi- 


By Jon-Michael McColgan 
Photo Editor 
The 


Reserved Officers 


Training Corps began its bi-year- © 


ly Field Training Exercise at the 
Ethan Allen Firing Range on 
April 11. The exercises went 
through the weekend until mid- 
afternoon on Sunday when the 
cadets returned to school. 
Friday, 4 p.m.: The cadets 
arrive at the barracks where they 
will be spending their first night. 
. Saturday night will be spent 
camped outside. Upon arrival the 


cadets are issued four Meals 
Ready to Eat, batteries and 
MILES gear. 


The MILES gear is a system 
that attaches to the cadets’ M-16, 
helmet and chest. The piece that 
attaches to the M-16 works much 
like a laser tag gun. If the laser 
hits another, a loud beep is heard. 
This piece of equipment is used 
during training to simulate com- 
bat. : 

After receiving their gear, 
the cadets receive their room 
assignments. The cadets are bro- 
ken down by year, and the Army 
officers have their own bunks. 

: When they reach their bunks, 
the cadets unpack their gear and 





grab a bite to eat from their 
MREs. The cadets’ opinion of 
the MRE varies from OK to 
absolutely vile. 

“T think they’re pretty good,” 
University of Vermont freshman 
Josh Smith said. 

UVM junior Nolan Albarelli 
dislikes the MRE so‘much that he 
brought his own food. “I (also) 
brought four Arizona iced teas,” 
Albarelli said. 

Many of the cadets use this 
time to relax and prepare their 
equipment for tomorrow’s exer- 
cise. This will be one of the few 
free moments they have for the 
duration of the weekend. 

Friday, 7 p.m.: The cadets 
march to a nearby classroom for 
marksmanship instruction from 
Master Sgt. Barrington Ricketts. 

Every cadet must attend the 
three-hour class before they can 
fire an M-16 on the range. This 
includes the juniors and seniors 
who have been through the 
course before. The class teaches 
the cadets proper technique in 
clearing and zeroing the weapon, 
aligning the weapon’s sight so it 
fires at the intended target, “so 
that the bullets go where you 
want, Ricketts said. 

The cadets 


also receive 
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Photos by Jon-Michael McColgan 


Above: ROTC cadets march 
to their Squad Training 
Exercise (STX) classes. Right: 
Cadets line up in their morn- 
ing formation. With them is 
all the gear they will need for 
their night in the woods. Left: 
St. Michael’s junior Jennifer 
Johnston practices for the 
STX. Below: An ROTC cadet 
holds perimieter with an M-60 
machine gun fitted with 
MILES gear. 


‘It’s the culmination 
of three years of 
training...we get to 
show what we know.’ 


Cadet Alex Viox 


instruction on loading and 
unloading the gun, which was 
done with empty clips. 

In his lecture to the cadets, 
safety is constantly impressed 
upon them. Ricketts repeates 
many times the precautions the 
cadets must take while handling 
the loaded M-16s. This includes 
aiming the weapon only at: the 


targets and checking the chamber. 


for extraneous miaterial. 

Friday, 10:30 p.m.: The 
cadets return from their class and 
get ready for bed; lights out is 11 
p.m. Unlike the rest of the 
cadets, the seniors have things to 
do before tomorrow’s activities 
and do not get to sleep until mid- 
night. They still have to plan the 
details of the next day’s activities. 

Saturday, 4:30 a.m.: The 
seniors wake up and pack their 


equipment for the move to the 
bivouac site. The rest of the 
cadets get an extra half-hour of 
sleep before their day starts. 

UVM junior Alex Viox 
explained that, although tired, he 
was excited for the day’s activi- 
ties. 

“Tt’s the culmination of three 
years of training,’ Viox said. 
“We get to show what we know.” 

Saturday, 6 a.m.: The 
cadets line up to receive their 
weapons by platoon. After they 
each are given their M-16, they 


_ get into formation and prepare to 


be transported to the bivouac site. 

Saturday, 7:30 a.m.: The 
cadets set up their “hooches” at 
the bivouac site. The cadets take 
a large waterproof cover and tie it 
slightly above their sleeping bag 
to make the hooche. , 

Although it does get very 
cold at night, some cadets enjoy 
spending the night outside. 

“T like sleeping out here bet; 
ter than the bunks,” UVM junior 
Justin Twombly said. “Its qui- 
eter.” 

Saturday, 9 a.m.: The 
cadets move down to the training 
site where they receive instruc- 
tion from the seniors on this 
afternoon’s Squad _ Training 


t+ 


See ROTC, Page 4 


















Exercise. 


movement to contact; ambush; 
and reconnaissance. The cadets 
practice each of these egagement 
types later in the afternoon. 

Col. Albert J. Turgeon, the 
commanding officer of the 
ROTC company, explains the 
purpose of learing these tactics. 

“They may be learning tac- 
tics, -but that is secondary to our 
objective of them developing 
whatever leadership potential that 
they have.” 

Saturday, 11:30 a.m.: The 
cadets march a few hundred 
yards down the road to the firing 
range and receive additional 
instructions on proper range safe- 
ty. The cadets are here to qualify 
with the M-16. To qualify, the 
cadets must hit 23 out of 40 
targets at a range of 50 to 300 
meters. ; as 

For the younger cadets, this 
will be their first time on the 
range. “It’s still pretty fun for 
everybody in here (the freshman 
barracks) because it’s their first 


time,” UVM freshman Mike 


Dash said. 


13% 


Here, the cadets are 
taught four separate types of 
engagements: assault a bunker; — 
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ROTC: Leadership values 
stressed over tactics in exercises 


Continued from page 4 


Once in the Army, each of 
these future officers will be 
forced to qualify with their “per- 
sonal” weapon on a yearly basis. 
Depending on their assignment 
their personal weapon can vary. 
Infantry use M-16 while tankers 
use a 9mm handgun. Failing the 
qualification in the ROTC does 
not carry any penalty, it is merely 
practice. 

Saturday, 2:30 p.m.: The 
cadets march back to thé com- 
mand tent which was set up a 
short distance from the bivouac 
site. Here, each of the four 
squads recieve their STX assign- 
ment, and the cadets who did not 
use their rifles to shoot at the 
range are given bolts. The bolt is 
the part of the gun that strikes the 
bullet and fires it out of the gun. 

Each squad will -perform 
each of the exercises they learned 
earlier in the day. After each 

-exercise the squad leader is 
changed, providing each junior 
with a chance to both lead and 


follow. 

“Tt’s an immensely challeng- 
ing experience for them if they 
really try to take on everything,” 
Col. Turgeon said, “a constant 
change of who is in charge.” 

Albarelli said he sees it 
much the same way. 

“It’s a good college experi- 
ence,’ Albarelli said. “The time 
I serve after (in the military) will 
be a good experience.” 

During the STX the cadets 
will fire blanks using the MILES 
gear to simulate hits and near 
misses. Second Squad receives 
it’s assignment and marches 
about a half mile to a clearing in 
the woods where the cadets 
receives blank ammunition and- 
load their weapons. The squad’s 
assignment is to ambush another 
squad that has been sent to look 
for the “enemy. 

The squad leader is given the 
map coordinates of where the 
“enemy” is supposed to be. Once 
a course has been plotted, the 
squad moves out. After about a 
mile of marching through dense 





Features 











‘It’s an immensely 
challenging experi- 
ence for them if they 
really try to take on 
everything.’ 


Col. Albert J. Turgeon 


forest, the squad is informed by 
Master Sgt. Darren G. Johnson, 
the squad’s observer, that they 
have missed their ambush. 
Because of a late start, the squad 
missed it’s quary by about 200 
meters. The squad was not 
pleased. 

The next exercise is an 
assault on a bunker. Since they 
have a short hike of about 300 
meters, the soldiers leave behind 
their packs, which can weigh 
more than 50 pounds and will 
only be in the way for this 
engagement. Each of the cadets 
also puts on camouflage face 
paint to give them every advan- 
tage possible. 

Two of the seniors had con- 
structed a bunker between two 
boulders and had covered it with 
large branches, making it very 
difficult to pick out in the thick 
foliage. The squad’s frontal 
assault caused six of the 13 per- 
son squad to be eliminated 





before they were able to secure it. 

In-a second attempt, the 
squad tried a flanking maneuver, 
sending half the squad to the 
bunker’s left while the other half 
distracted the bunker’s gunners. 
This time they managed to secure 
the bunker with only three casu- 
alties. 

Because of the late start of 
the STX, the squads were able to 
complete only two of the four 
types of engagement. 

Saturday, 7:15 p.m.: All of 
the cadets regroup at the com- 
mand tent, where a hot meal 
awaits them. After two days of 
eating MREs and a cold night in 
the woods to look forward to, a 
hot meal is a big deal right now. 
The cadets pick up their food and 
a soda and sit down to eat. Many 
sit with their squad mates, talking 
about the day’s events, while 
some just joke around. 

During the next week, each 
of the squad leaders will be eval- 
uated by the ROTC instructors. 


The evaluations, called after- 


action reports, concern not only 


use of tactics but also the leader’s 


character. 

“The after-action report is 
very important to learning,” 
Turgeon said. 

The instructors evaluate the 
cadets’ ability to communicate 
with their troops to plan out the 
mission, what improvement they 








Photos by Jon-Michael McColgan 


Left: University of Vermont 
first-year student Michael 
Dash (left) and Josh Smith 
(right) grab a bite to eat and a 
quick rest before the day’s 
activities. Above: St. 
Michael’s senior Michael 
Hubert mans an M-60 
machine gun in a camouflage 
bunker. Bottom: Cadets 
receive final instructions 
before walking onto the firing 
range. Bottom left: UVM 
first-year Tanya Tersillo (left) 
and Candy Charoonchokanan 
attach the MILES gear to 
their helmets. 





have shown and areas they still 
need to develop. The leaders are 
also evaluated on how they han- 
dle the situation when circum- 


. stances change and whether they 


lose their cool or press on. 

“As a combo of class 
instruction and one-on-one men- 
toring, they learn what a leader 
does,” Turgeon said. 

Saturday, 8 p.m.: After fin- 
ishing their meal, the cadets 
move up the road to the bivouac 
site and their hooches. It is grow- 
ing cold and the cadets know that 
by the time they get to sleep it 
will be near freezing. This is just 
one of the many aspects of their 
training designed to see how they 
handle themselves in tough con- 
ditions. Tomorrow 
there are more exercises, but they 
don’t think of that now; they just 
rest and think of staying warm. 

Turgeon sums up the essence 
of what the ROTC is here to do. 

“The whole object is not to 
teach people to be killers but to 
develop leadership ability,” 
Turgeon said. 

The cadets continue their 
training on Sunday with a simu- 
lated platoon-on-platoon engage- 
ment. After that engagement the 
cadets will clean their weapons 
and pack up to leave for school. 
For the seniors this marks their 
last FTX, they will be comis- 
sioned into the Army in May. 
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CAMPUS SPEAKS 





What was your most memorable 
moment this year? 


‘“‘Winning the Student 
Association vice 
president election.” 


Tyronne Walker, ’06 


“Putting on the 
teacher’s purple 
dress and orange coat 
for extra points in 
Spanish.” 


D.J. Wassick, 06 


“St. Patrick’s Day 
because I hung out 
with my fellow class- 
mates, went down- 
town and met new 
people.” 


Amy D?’Antonio, 03 


“Dave Carney 
wearing flip-flops 
in minus 30-degree 
weather.” 


Dave Bradley, ’04 


“Snow in April.” 


Meg O’Hare,’04 


**Eating in Alliot.” 


Kimoi Seale,’06 
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Greener Pastures, a used clothing store in Burlington, boasts a wide array of used clothing, shoes and acces- 
sories. Shopping for used clothes is a popular option for college students with small budgets and for those who 


desire a unique look. 


Hunting for treasure | 
among rags and riches 


By Kashina M. Sylvester 
Staff Writer 


With the arrival of spring, 
many students look to add a few 
new layers to their wardrobes. 
Toward the end of the school 
year, college students find money 
a little tight and are faced with 
the decision of whether to head to 
the local mall or find other 
options to enhance their 
wardrobe while saving cash. 

A new alternative to chain 
stores opened last August. 
Greener Pastures is just one of 
several shops in the Burlington 
area that sell used clothing. Their 
varying clientele include college 
students and Burlington locals 
looking to sell clothing or buy 
clothing for less money. 

“One man’s. garbage is 
another man’s gold, but you have 
to be willing to dig for the gold,” 


‘said sophomore Marita Beale. 


Although clothing in 
Greener Pastures is organized by 
color, type and size to make the 
search easier for shoppers; stores 
take different approaches. 
Battery Street Jeans, for example, 
organizes clothes based on the 
type of item with vintage cloth- 
ing arranged in a different sec- 
tion. 

The clothing on sale is pur- 
chased directly from the public or 
wholesalers and the price of the 
clothing as well as the amount 
received in sale depend on the 
condition and style. Other stores 
base the seller’s profit on con- 
signment or a percentage of what 
the store can sell the item for. All 
of the clothing is washed and 
repaired before being put out for 
sale. Any clothing that does not 
sell at Greener Pastures is placed 
in the clearance room, sold for $2 
a pound on weekends, or sent to a 
textile waste facility. 


“Buying used (clothing) 
breaks the consumer cycle and 
recycles,” Greener Pastures 
employee Tom Wilson said. “The 
market is flooded with cheap 
clothes.” 

Each shopper is looking for 
something different. Sophomore 
Amy Clisham said she likes old 
clothing and prefers to buy the 
original, but vintage clothing can 
sometimes be expensive. If a 
department store has a similar 
style for less money, she’ll buy it. 

“My most prized possessions 
are my Goodwill T-shirts 
because they are one-of-a-kind,” 
Clisham said. 

“It’s not about new or used,” 
sophomore Meghan Symington 
said. “I will wear anything that’s 
cheap or that accentuates my 
boobs, and I will do anything for 





a free T-shirt. They don’t even 
have to be nice.” 
Not everyone feels the same 
way about shopping for used 
clothing. 
_“Pve been known to borrow 
clothes indefinitely from my sis- 
ter if. that’s what you mean by 


used, but I can’t wear the clothes . 


of someone I don’t know,” soph- 
omore Soriada Fernandez said. 

Sophomore Jessica Bed- 
rosian agreed. , 

“T like name brands like 
American Eagle, Gap, and 
Aeropostale, but I only buy 
clothes from there if they’re on 
clearance,” Bedrosian said. “I 
won’t ever buy used because | 
like to know where my clothes 
come from.” 
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- Horoscopes - 
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TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

Things aren’t as bad-as they seem. They are 
way worse, but don’t let that stop you from 
enjoying your ignorant bliss. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

Your paranoid prophesy has come true. 
Sometimes it’s best to keep your nightmares 
to yourself. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 
Keep an eye on your special possessions, 
especially during the hectic rush of packing. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 

It will take a long time and a lot of effort to 
overcome the effects of a bad decision you 
made, but it can be done. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 

If you are unhappy with the direction your 
life is taking, try to view summer as a fresh 
start and do something new. 


Pesiemsitbin Bs 
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LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 

Summer is on the way and it is finally time to 
play, but don’t let your newfound freedom 
prevent you from being productive. 
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Photos by Jon-Michael McColgan 
The shop of barber Howard Tanner, across Vermont Route 15 from the St. Michael’s main entrance, sits empty 
after his death. Below center: the shop’s sign. Below right: Tanner’s son, Carmen, stands in the shop. 


There will be an empty chair 


Death of Colchester barber saddens community 


By Ed DiFiglia 
Religion Editor 


St. Michael’s College lost a 
neighbor on April 17. Howard 
Tanner, who owned and operated 
Howard’s Barber Shop across the 
street from the school since the 
late 1940s, died at the age of 95. 
Tanner cut hair from a small par- 
lor in the front of his house at 37 
College Parkway. 


3 


~ SHoward..was .a, very: nice « ERSTE TNT oi re eam 
guy, said the Rev. ~Dick = ee ee ' 
There was only one chair, 
Myhalyk. Myhalyk attended -St. i 
: but there would be a group of 
MeO et eee Or “he people waiting around talking to 
through 1966, and remembers "3 


Wiad sc)- et him,” VanderWeel said. 
getting his haircut from Tanner. 





something to say about the local 
a 
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was also a barber. He worked in 


downtown Winooski and in 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 


Learning dream interpretation might be a 
worthwhile summer project, especially since 
you will be lacking your favorite horoscopes. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 
Trust your intuition. If it seems like something 


is Wrong, you are probably right. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 


“Hy stent back Tanner’s wife, Hilda, had 
© was a convenient barber orked for St. Michael’s in the 


lunchroom. Myhalyk remembers 
that when he was an undergradu- 


nearby,” Myhalyk said. He added 
that all students were required to 


participate in the R.O.T.C. pro- . 


‘gram their first two years at the 


school, so Tanner was an easy 
way to get a quick buzz cut to 
meet the R.O.T.C. requirements. 
Tanner’s haircuts were also very 
inexpensive, he said. 

The Rev. Richard 
VanderWeel went to Tanner for 
haircuts when he was an under- 
graduate in the 1950s. 

“He got along well with peo- 
ple,” VanderWeel said. -. He 
remembers many people-talking 
about politics in Tanner’s shop, 


ate there was a limit to the 
amount of food a person could 
have. Hilda would give students 
extra portions, which the students 
appreciated, Myhalyk said. Both 
VanderWeel and Myhalyk said 
she was very popular with the 
students. She predeceased 
Tanner in 1986. 

Tanner had two children, a 
daughter, Cheryl, and a son, 
Carmen. Carmen still lives in the 
house across the street. 

Carmen said Tanner learned 
to cut hair from his father, who 


Burlington in the 1940s before 
setting up his own shop in 
Winooski. He*cut the hair of 
many people over the years, 
including some of the presidents 
of St. Michael’s, Carmen: said. 
Many servicemen also came into 
Tanner’s shop for a quick buzz. 

“He was a real Vermonter,” 
VanderWeel said. 

According to Tanner’s obitu- 
ary in The Burlington Free Press, 
the family had asked that in lieu 
of flowers, donations be sent to 
the St. Michael’s Rescue Squad. 
St. Michael’s Rescue had taken 
Tanner to the hospital just prior 
to his death. 





You could be a superstar if you figured out a 
way to turn your ideas and dreams into a form 
of entertainment. Consider taking up. a new 
hobby. : 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

Take the time to look for four-leaf clovers. A 
little bit of luck could change your life 
around. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 

If the source of a problem isn’t immediately 
apparent, look more closely. It is imperative 
that you attempt to solve problems. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 
You are invincible and will live forever in a 
big house on a hill. 


and that Tanner always had 
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looking for unique rooms for graduation weekend 


discover shore acres 


just a short drive from st. michaels 
lakefront rooms * lakeside dining in the champlain room 


SS iC ecsnembn SALE OLEAN EN mer 





north hero island 
802-372-8722 
www.shoreacres.com 
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Jay Biddy Band Rocks P-Day 


Rain or shine, P-Day participants enjoy the food, the fun and the music 








Photos by Sarah MacConnell 


The Jay Biddy Band, from left to right: Chris Higgins, Mike Christian, Jason Basiner, Marie Charlevois, Dave Patterson, Caroline Higgins and Pat Ormiston kicked Saturday night off 
for St. Michael’s students in the Ross Sports Center. 


By Sarah MacConnell 
Staff Writer 


With the rain pouring down 
on Saturday, St. Michael’s stu- 
dents took cover in the Ross and 
Tarrant sports centers for P-Day 
festivities. 

Due to the unseasonably 
cold and rainy weather, P-Day 
was moved from the 300s field to 
indoors. 

P-day events kicked off with 
an obstacle course, human bowIl- 
ing, go-cart toilet racing and bull 
riding. In previous years, P-day 
events have included sumo 
wrestling and human velcro. 

First-year student Emily 
Rand said that it wasn’t what she 
had expected. 

“It would’ve been better out- 
side-on the 300s field,’ Rand 
said. “I heard it was suposed to 
be one of the biggest party days.” 

Gabrielle Gladding, also a 
first-year student was with Rand 
at P-Day. 

“My favorite part was the 
obstacle course,” Gladding said. 
“I think because it was inside it 
wasn’t quite what I thought it 
would be like.” 

Sophomores Sean O’Con- 
nell and Steven Marko agreed 
with Gladding and Rand. 

“I was disappointed that it 
was inside,” Marko said. “They 
did a good job with what they 
had to work with.” 

“My favorite part was the 
obstacle course,” Marko said. 


“I wish it had been outside 
even though it was raining, it 
would’ve been fun to play in the 
mud,” O’Connell said. “My 
favorite part was the obstacle 
course.” 

Students were given 12 
tokens each, as well as colorful 
leis fitting with this year’s luau 
theme thanks to the Student 
Association. 

Pat Ormiston of the Jay 
Biddy Band said he thought the 
crowd would have been bigger if 
P-day had been held outdoors. 

“P-day should have been in 
the mud,” Ormiston said. “And I 
wish that they hadn’t taken the 
food down so soon.” 

By 5 p.m., dinner had begun 
and there were no more tokens to 
be had. 

St. Michael’s students had 
enjoyed food throughout the day 
from contributing restaurants 
including Ahli Baba’s Kabob 
Shop, Purple Knights Pizza and 
Ming’s Restaurant. 

Students used their tokens 
for chicken wraps, vegetarian 
wraps, pork fried rice, chicken 
sticks and pizza. 

Rand and O’Connell said 
their favorite food were the 
wraps. 

Even though it rained all 
day, the festivities were moved 


into Ross and Tarrant and the 
show went on. 


Alumnus Dave Patterson 


Biddy Band. 


‘ 





’02 joined in with the festivities on P-Day and played a couple of songs with the Jay 
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The P-Day ¢rowd dances to the music of the Jay Biddy Band on Saturday indoors at the Ross Sports Center. P-Day is typically held on the 300s field, but due to 
unfavorable weather it was moved inside. : 





| 


Jay Biddy Band members from left to right: William Andrews and Chris Higgins on 
the trumpets and Mike Christian on the saxophone. 












The St. Michael’s P-day crowd reacts to the Jay Biddy Band with applause in the Ross Sports 
Center after dinner. 


First-year students Gabrielle Gladding (right) and Emily Rand try the wraps during their first P- 


Day. “It would’ve been better outside in the 300s field,” Rand said. = ~ 
Sophomore Meghan Symington sports her enthusiasm for 


P-Day by printing her own T-shirt. 






Business Savvy 
A 6-credit summer 
intensive for 
non-business 








majors. : 
May 31 - June 14 ee 








aculty: Margaret Ann "Annie" Vietz EdD, ‘Linda W ler, P : dew eI 
Faculty: Mark Youndt, Ph.D,, Assistant Professor of Management, Skidmore College ¢ ctor, Ex / ee 
am, University of Connecticut | = 
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A view of the McCarthy Arts recital hall, showing acoustic wood panels. The panels are placed so that sound 


can be amplified throughout the room. 











Photos by Jon-Michael McColgan 


A close-up of one of the panels in McCarthy. The panels are placed in 
such an arrangement as to maximize sound in all areas. 


Constructing sound 


‘Designing acoustics is a lot more complicated than people believe 


| By Michael F. Keltner 
Science & Technology Editor 


Whether it is an annoying 
alarm clock that wakes you up 
every morning or a packed civic 
center full of Phish fans, sound is 
constantly surrounding us. 
Sound, however, is a lot more 
complicated than most people 
think. ; 

Buildings used for concert 
venues and recital halls are 
designed for two reasons. One is 
to hold as many people in as safe 
a way as possible, and the second 
is to achieve the best sound qual- 
ity. 

The most important aspect of 
- acoustical architecture is the con- 
cept of sound waves. According 
to the World Book Encyclopedia, 
sound is a wave, “which is creat- 
ed by vibrating objects and dis- 
tributed through a medium from 
orte location to another.” 

The medium is usually air, 
but it can also be other materials 
like water or steel. The medium 
is a series of interconnected and 
interacting particles. 

-The original source for the 
wave, sound or disturbance 
comes from a vibrating object, 
which is able to disturb the first 
particle in the medium. This 
vibrating object can be anything 
from a person’s vocal chord to a 
guitar string. 

The wave or sound will con- 
tinue to move through the medi- 
um until it reaches the end. At 
the end of the medium, the wave 
might go through some different 
behaviors. Some of these behav- 
iors are reflection off the obsta- 


cle, diffraction around the obsta- 
cle, and transmission into the 
obstacle. 

Reflection plays a major role 
in designing auditoriums and 
concert halls. Architects stay 
away from the use of hard and 
smooth materials like concrete. 
When designing a concert hall, 
it’s important to absorb most of 
the sound. With concrete, most 
of the sound reflects off of the 
walls, prolonging an echoing 
effect. 

Reflection of sound waves 
off surfaces can lead to two 
occurrences, an echo or a rever- 
beration. 

Reverberation, or reverb, is 
the result of many reflections of a 
sound that occur in a room. 
From any sound source, a piano, 
for example, the sound travels a 
direct path to our ears. In some 
cases however, the sound doesn’t 
take a direct path, as seen with 
the concept of reflection. A 
reflected sound wave will arrive 


‘later than the directed sound, 


because it’s traveling a greater 
distance. In auditoriums and 
concert halls, reverberations 
occasionally occur and lead to a 


- jumble of sound. 


Certain types of walls are 
also of major importance to the 
concept of sound. Smooth walls 
direct sound waves in a specific 
direction, which causes specta- 
tors to receive a large amount of 
sound from one location along 
the wall. Rough walls tend to 
diffuse sound, reflecting it in a 
variety of directions. With rough 
walls, spectators perceive sounds 
from every part of the room. 


‘Basketball gyms are 
not designed for 
live music.’ 


Junior Justin Barrell 


Junior Justin Barrell experi- 
enced just what bad sound truly is 
when he attended The Roots con- 
cert last weekend at UVM. The 
concert was originally supposed 
to be held in front of the library 
green, but due to weather, the 
concert was moved inside. 

“Everything was distorted,” 
Barrell said. “When some of the 
group was performing it wasn’t 
bad, but when they all jammed 
out together, everything just 
sounded muffled.” 

Barrell also pointed out that 
the gym was like a concrete box. 
“Basketball gyms are not 
designed for live music,” he said. 

The McCarthy recital hall 
was designed for live music. The 
wood panels surrounding the 
stage as well as the sides of the 
hall are used in a sense to spread 
sound. Unlike concrete, when a 
sound goes into wood, part of the 
sound is absorbed, and part of it 
is reflected back. 

Nathaniel Lew, a professor 
of music in the fine arts depart- 
ment, said the placement of the 
panels gives the recital hall won- 
derful sound. 

“If you notice, some of the 
panels are placed in different 
directions,’ Lew said. “All the 


panels aren’t flat, allowing sound 
to bounce through the entire 
space of the hall.” 

Architectural designs often 
include a wide variety of materi- 
als used for many acoustical pur- 
poses. Different materials absorb 
and reflect sounds differently. 
Absorbent materials include 
glass, brick, plaster, marble, fiber 
slabs and the audience. 

Architects use a coefficient 
table of absorbent materials when 
dealing with acoustical design. 
The basics of the table show that 
since all materials absorb differ- 
ently at different pitches, coeffi- 
cients are required over the whole 
range of the musical scale. 


Architects also have to take into 
account fixing and finishing of 
the materials behind all building 


Sees re, 


A piano is more than a wooden box with white and black keys. With 


surfaces influence stiffness and 
therefore affect absorbing power. 

The greater the coefficient 
the more sound is absorbed. An 
open window, for example, has a 
coefficient of 1.0, and glass has a 
coefficient of .027. 

Architects who use the table 
of coefficients have also found 
that if any absorbing material is 
placed at a position in a room 
where sound is concentrated 
upon it, then the efficiency of it 
will also be increased. The use 
of wood panels throughout the 
McCarthy recital hall show this 
property in full effect, by absorb- 
ing as well as reflecting the sound 
waves throughout. 





one stroke, the secrets of physics and sound waves are revealed. 
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Keyboardist Peter Burton and bassist Pat May are two of the fabulous five that make up Blues for Breakfast. 


Breakfast of champions 


Blues for Breakfast brings different beats to Vermont 


By Sarah Filippi 
Staff Writer 


More than a decade ago “Mr. 
Charlie” Frazier put together a 
group of Burlington musicians to 
perform at Vermont’s annual 
Discover Jazz Festival Blues 
Jam. The band known as Blues 
for Breakfast has been. growing 
in popularity ever since. More 
than 12 years has passed and 

’ Blues for Breakfast is still going 
strong, packing clubs across the 
Northeast. 

Blues for Breakfast consists 
of Frazier as lead vocals and 
playing harp and percussion; on 
guitar and vocals is Tim 
Johnston; on keyboards and 
vocals is Peter Burton; and Gary 
Wade plays drums. 

Frazier describes Blues for 
Breakfast’s style as a “musical 
pot of stew.” The band plays a 
diverse range of music encom- 
passing blues, Motown, reggae, 
the Grateful Dead and classic 
rock. 

The all-encompassing nature 
of Blues for Breakfast is what 
makes it unique. “You can’t 
stump us,” Frazier said, “We 
know one of something by every- 
body.” 

Joel Price of Burlington has 
seen Blues for Breakfast about 
five times. 

“They have a unique rock 
style,” Price said. “I like the way 
they’re set up. It’s not like Mr. 
Charlie is going off a set list. 
They take requests and they are a 
lot more personable because they 
play smaller venues.” i 

The band’s objective is to 
“make people have fun,” Frazier 
said. He said he feels the quote, 
“If your feet aren’t tapping, you 
may need to check for a pulse,” 
encompasses the band’s purpose. 
Jered Miller of Burlington 
has seen Blues for Breakfast a 
few times. He said a good dance 
beat is very important to him. 

“What’s important for me 
with music in general is that it 
makes you dance,” Miller said. 
“Blues for Breakfast did that.” 

Kat McClintock saw Blues 
for Breakfast for her first time at 


a Nectars show on March 14. She - 


liked the upbeat sound. 


‘The characters 
around me change 
but I am the con- 
stant. You know 

what you’re getting 
when you go toa 
Blues for Breakfast 
show.’ 


Lead singer 
“Mr. Charlie” Frazier 


“They did a pretty good 
job,” McClintock said. “They 
made me dance, I enjoyed it.” 

Frazier said he draws inspi- 
ration from two things — first 
being the dedication blues musi- 
cians have to their music. 

The other point of inspira- 
tion is the feeling he gets when he 
is onstage playing to an audience. 

“People smiling seems to 
make troubles vanish,” Frazier 
said. 

Since 1991, Blues for 
Breakfast has been a constantly 
evolving band. 

“The characters around me 
change but I am the constant,” 
Frazier said. “You know what 
you’re getting when you go to a 
Blues for Breakfast show.” 

Blues for Breakfast plays 
different genres of music as well 
as cover tunes and originals. The 
band chooses the covers it plays 
in a diplomatic way. They each 


‘pick three tunes and record a 


practice CD of all of those songs. 
From there they listen and see 
which tunes work and which 


-don’t. Frazier’s favorite song to 


play, “Room to Move,” comes 
from one of his idols, John 
Mayall. 

Miller commented on the 
band’s adaptability at its past 
show at Nectars. 

“They covered Phish, the 
Grateful Dead and The Talking 
Heads,” Miller said. “The fact 
that they covered all those bands 
speaks to the diversity of what 
they do.” > 

Blues for Breakfast has kept 
its own style despite playing 


covers. 

“They play good-time, good- 
feeling music,” Miller said, “but 
they definitely put their own spin 
on it.” 

Blues for Breakfast also 
prides itself on being a down-to- 
earth band. They can often be 
found in the crowd schmoozing 
with the audience during a set 
break. Frazier has also been 
known to do a bit of crowd surf- 
ing. 

During a festival in New 
York called Pondstock, Frazier 
asked the crowd if they would 
catch him if he jumped off the 
stage. They responded with a yes 
and Frazier followed up on his 
end of the bargain. At 50 years 
old he was crowd surfing and he 
never missed a beat. 

Frazier’s favorite memories 
about being in Blues for 
Breakfast include playing with 
Jeff Healey during a Blues Cruise 
and playing with Page 
McConnell, Mike Gordon and 
Jon Fishman, all of Phish. 

Blues for Breakfast enjoys 
getting to cross-pollinate with 
other bands. “It can take you in 
other directions or push you 
harder,” Frazier said. 

There is a large age differ- 
ence between the band’s mem- 
bers. Two band members are in 
their early 50s, one in his 30s and 
two in their 20s. This brings a 
fresh sound to what can be old 
music. It also “changes the idea 
of how the song sounds,” Frazier 
said. 

_ There are sacrifices that 
come with being in a band. All of 
Blues for Breakfast’s members 
have jobs outside of music, caus- 
ing a very hectic schedule at 
times. 

“Friday you turn your sched- 
ule completely around and go to 
bed when you usually get up,” 
Frazier said. “It’s a persistent 
challenge.” : : 

Frazier’ sees Blues for 
Breakfast being together until 
they can’t physically make it to 
the stage anymore. 


“Hopefully, 30 years from- 
- now I'll still be playing,” Frazier 


said. 


Burlington drummer 
shows his mad skillz 


By Joe Simpson 
_ Staff Writer 


Drummers rarely get the 
respect they deserve. What do 
you call the guy who hangs out 
with a bunch of musicians? The 
drummer. Get it? Exactly. But, 
there is one drummer in town 
who gets all the respect he 
deserves. His name is Bobby 
Hackney, and he’s been drum- 
ming for local bands since he was 
12. 

Hackney is the kind of guy 
that everyone seems to know, and 
that no one says anything bad 
about. You can’t disrespect 
someone who gets along with 
everyone and can play virtually 
any style of music on the drum 
set. 

Hackney went to Mount 
Mansfield Union High School 
and started playing in a band 
called Goulash when he was in 
8th grade. Goulash was a cover 
band that played popular music 
ranging from Bob Dylan to The 
Smashing Pumpkins. 

Goulash eventually turned 
into the band FOF. “It stood for 
Fear of Flying,” Hackney recalls 
“It was so silly.” 

FOF like Goulash, except 
this time, they began to write 
original’ material. Soon after, 
another name change took place. 

“We couldn’t think of a good 
name. We were undecided,” 
Hackney said. “So, we decided to 
call ourselves Undecided.” 

Undecided played pop-punk 
music but broke up in 1995 and 
Hackney joined another, band 
with his friend Will after that. 
This band was Common Ground. 

“This band was the most 
important, because it opened a lot 
of doors for me,” Hackney said. 

Common Ground = was 
Hackney’s first hardcore band 
and allowed him to show his 
diversity behind the set. After 
Hackney graduated from MMU, 
Common Ground became serious 
but the broke up only a year after 
his graduation. 

After that Hackney formed 
In Reach, a local band with his 
friends Drew Paley, Spencer 
Crispe and Will. 

In Reach was a melodic 
hardcore band, “with a touch of 
bossa nova,” said Hackney. 
Hackney had a larger hand in 
writing material for this band 
than he did for others. His song 
writing ability smashed any pre- 
conceptions people may have 
about drummers being back- 
ground members of a band. 

“It’s a lot easier for me to 
write hardcore music,” Hackney 
admits. 

In Reach started. playing a 
out of state shows and did one 
US and a west coast tour.. The 
band also recorded a demo, a 7”, 
a split 7” with the band Open Up 
and a CD that combined new 
material, the 7” and songs from 
the demo. __ 

In Reach lasted 4 years 
before Will decided to leave 


because of personal reasons. 

“We didn’t know if we 
should. continue playing as In 
Reach,” Hackney said. 

Hackney was dedicated to 
the music, but aware of the fact 
that one of the most integral 
forces behind the band was no 
longer there. The three remaining 
members continued writing new 
music. What they found vas the 
new music turned out completely 
different from In Reach music. 
They picked up a new name and 
a new bassist, Adam Meilleur 
and, formed The Hemlock 
Verdict. 

The Hemlock Verdict was a 
blend of punk and hardcore 
music, allowing Hackney to play 
two of his favorite types of music 
in one band. When The Hemlock 
Verdict broke up, Hackney decid- 
ed not to take a break, but to push 
himself even harder. He joined 
two bands My Revenge and The 
Static Age. 

“I love playing in both 





Photo by Joe Simpson 
Drummer Bobby Hackney has 
been playing with local Vermont 
bands since he was 12 


bands,” Hackney said. He also 
said that it hasn’t gotten to be too 
much pressure yet. The Static 
Age is planning on touring in late 
summer and this means Hackney 
will have to devote himself to 
them, not My Revenge. 

“IT love touring, you get to. 
hang out with your friends and 
you don't have any real work to 
do,” Hackney said. 

There’s no sarcasm in 
Hackney’s voice and it's easy to 
tell he truly loves what he does. - 
He should because he puts 
enough time into it. 

“I spend, like, three to four 
times a week practicing with 
either band,” he said. 

When he’s not drumming, 
Hackney works at the Howard 
Center as a community support 
provider. 

“They’re great, they accom- 
modate my bands’ schedule,” 
Hackney said. 

Even though he is a master 
of the skins, Hackney does get 
sick of playing drums all of the 
time and plays his guitar when he 
gets a chance. He hopes to one | 


_day do something in a band that 


doesn't involve percussion 


because, “I haven’t really fronted 


my own band,” he said. _ 
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Different strokes 


As a junior, 1 am already 
anxious to graduate. I’m ready to 
move on from St. Michael’s to 
the next stage of life, but I’m also 
glad I still have another year left 
to go. As tired as I get from the 
long nights of studying and writ- 
ing papers, I can’t pass up the 
memories | have from here. 

It is the end of another 
school year at St. Michael’s and 
the campus will begin emptying 
out. Dumpsters are filling up and 
students will-soon be letting out 
cries of relief 
as they finish 
their last 
exam. 

Mites. -S 
always a relief 
to survive 
ano th ¢ r 
school year, 
especially 
when _ utter 
exhaustion 
follows each semester. Nobody 
likes to write 10 page papers or 
study endlessly for exams, but 
the people you meet and the life 
experience you gain are well 
worth the stress. 

If I hadn’t met my friend 
Molly I would have remained a 
city girl who never took the time 
to go outside and enjoy nature for 
what it is. Rather than going out- 
side to take in the sun, I would go 

‘backtormy*room afterclass-and 
take a nap. 

When I found out Molly 
lived on a farm, my first reaction 
was to laugh. I couldn’t believe I 
could be good friends with a farm 
girl. But she willingly took me to 
her farm and showed me the 
ropes. Within a week, I had gone 

- horseback riding, snow shoeing 
and cross country skiing — not to 
mention a break in the middle of 
our snow shoeing journey to 
cook Spaghetti O’s in the woods. 

College offers the opportuni- 
ty to spend the majority of time 


Niki PELLETIER 
Cotumns Epitor 









with friends. Not only. do you 
live on your own, away from par- 
ents, but you have the freedom to 
do pretty much whatever you 
want. That freedom should be 
used to make the most out of 
your four years at St. Michael’s. 
Although the winters are 
long and there is sometimes 
snow in April, there’s no doubt 
that there is plenty to experience. 
It’s best to look for opportunities 
to do things that you have never 
done before, or things that you 
wouldn’t even think about doing. 
Sometimes avoiding the 
food in Alliot is key, even if it 
means eating burned steak. I’m 
not much of a cook, but that 
doesn’t stop me from turning on 
the oven. I’ve spent. numerous 
nights in the Cashman Hall 
kitchen cooking with Molly and 
my other friend Josh. With a col- 
laborated effort, we have made 
some pretty darn good meals. 


Mealtimes definitely should- | 


n’t be wasted. It is a great time to 
sit down and enjoy conversations 
with friends, as well as meet new 
people through mutual friends. 
Don’t underestimate the endless 
connection of people within your 
circle of friends. 

I never would have thought 
about the indirect connections, I 
have with people unless I had 
taken my journalism practicum 
class. 
Atwater and Patrick Gallivan, I 
realized how much my friends 
couid serve as useful resources 
for meeting people andpossibly 
even getting a job. If you don’t 
know someone directly, you may 
know someone who knows 
someone that can help you out. 

Last. summer I stayed on 
campus and worked in the 
Human Resources Office. This 
was definitely a line of work I 
didn’t want to do, but I had to 
take what I was given for a work 
study job. Through this office, 


WANTED 


Advertising Manager 
Earn commission on every ad you sell for The Defender. 
; Position starts in the fall. 
Send letters of interest to Paul Beique, pbeique@smcvt.edu 


“With the help of Donna 


Don’t take for grant- 


ed the people you 
know, even if they 
aren’t your close 
friends because when 
you go to graduate in 
however many years, 
it can come back to 
bite you. 


however, I worked with a lot of 


great people who have their own 
connections. I was also intro- 
duced to people outside the 
office, and of course they have 
connections of their own. It 
turned out that my boss was born 
in Salem, Mass., where I ‘have 
lived all my life. She grew up in 
the Salem area and has a host of 
connections close to my home- 


‘town. 


Keep an open mind about all 
the interactions you have with 
people on campus. You never 
know who you might befriend. 
Molly is nothing like my friends 
from home, and if asked when 
going to college three years ago, 
I would never have predicted that 
I would be friends with someone 
like her. 

Molly has convinced me_to. 
do more things than I ever would 
have done on my own. She has 


talked -me into running through | 


the woods in the middle of the 
night and swimming in freezing 
water. 

The most important thing of 
all is not to rush your four years 
here at St. Michael’s. Treasure 
the friendships you have, and 
don’t question who you spend 
your time with. Enjoy your- 
selves while you can and expand 
your horizons as much as possi- 
ble. But for now, have a killer 
summer! 





CARS WANTED 


Having trouble selling your car? 
Would you like to help a struggling Vermonter get or keep a job? 


Make a tax-deductible donation of a used vehicle to the 


Good News a>, 


G A’ 


RF A G 


aan enennnnnenORnnEREnRRORRRIRRRINE baonenentenennnennenntennnaneeenenenmmmmmeanatssssenesten ieee 
A progrant of Lutheran Social Services af Neus Engioas 


Not only will you get a break, you'll give an even bigger break— 
one with four wheels—to a neighbor in need. 


Call Toll-Free: 1-877-GIVE-AUTO 
(1-877-448-3288); or 864-3667 locally 


331 N. Winooski Ave., Burlington, VT 05401 
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You’re a Vermonter? 


Iam a Vermonter. The word 
means different things to differ- 
ent people. Some people who 
are not from Vermont have defi- 
nite preconceived notions of 
what Vermonters look and act 
like. When I tell people ’'m 
from here it usually meets with 
shock or “I thought you were 
from New York or Connecticut.” 

The reactions caused me to 
wonder why people think this 
way about Vermont and its peo- 


ple. 

This is a unique state. 
Billboards are TERS 
outlawed. In , 


many towns 
you can leave 
your doors un- 
locked, and 
you can still 
get around 
with a non- 
photo dri- 
ver’s license. 
Theres scare 
millions of trees and not a single 
skyscraper. The number of dairy 
cows outnumbered the human 
population in the state not that 
long ago. 

All of the above contribute 
to the general belief from folks 
outside of Vermont, or “‘flat- 
landers,’ as we call them, that 
people from the Green Mountain 
State are hicks. 

Let me go on the record as 
saying I don’t own one flannel 
shirt, I pronounce all the letters 
in words. I don’t hunt, and I 
know many other Vermonters 
like me. 

This isn’t to say that all pre- 
judgments are unwarranted. 
There are a lot of Vermonters 
who are rednecks, some in my 
own family. But the thing is, 
they wouldn’t be offended by the 
stereotype. 

When I was in high school, I 
remember a wild turkey that 
walked all over our neighbor- 
hood in Swanton. My father 
used to put seed out for the 
turkey, but my neighbor’s pet 
bunny kept coming over to our 
lawn and eating the seed. I woke 
up one morning to the sound of a 
gunshot. My father had taken a 


_JON FAIRBANKS 
Guest CoLumnist 


shot at the bunny to scare it away 
from eating the seed. He acciden- 
tally blew the bunny’s head off 
and made my brother go tell the 





Let me go on the 
record as saying I 
don’t own one flannel 
shirt, I pronounce all 
the letters in words. 
I don’t hunt, and I 
know many other 
Vermonters like me. 





neighbors that he had done it. 
They eventually found out the 
truth and have been feudin’ ever 
since. These things don’t happen 
in New York or Connecticut? 
Swanton is a little town near 
the Canadian border. It has a 
drug store, a pizza restaurant, a 
Grand Union and not much else. 
I now wonder how I lived there 


for so long without going crazy. . 


But growing up, before I had 
gone to other places, I didn’t 
know any better. I’m definitely 
not a lifer, but I appreciate the 
good in Vermont. The mountains 
are beautiful, the air is clean and 
it’s a safe place to raise a family. 
If you love to ski, snowboard or 
hike, this is your place. 

There have been many 
famous Americans with ties to 
Vermont. Former presidents 
Chester A. Arthur and Calvin 
Coolidge were born here, as was 
Mormon church... . founder 
Brigham Young. The von Trapps 
from “The Sound of Music” left 
Austria for the hills of Stowe. 
And Cyndi Lauper was thrown 
out of Johnson State College. 

Vermont has its quirks. 
Soft-serve ice cream is called a 
“creemee here. ‘You can see 
tractors and wildlife on the 
busiest streets, maybe even at the 
same time. 

It’s these things that make 
Vermont different and draw peo- 
ple from New York, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. But 
sometimes it’s these same things 
that drive native Vermonters far, 
far away. 











Support 
The College Fund. 
Call 1-800-332-UNCF. 


The College Fund/UNCF 


A mind is a terrible thing to waste. 
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WEDNESDAY 
April 30 


“Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep: 
Music of Evening and 
Nighttime.” St. Michael’s 
chorale and chamber singers 
spring concert. The program 
includes the music of Joseph 
Hadyn, Samuel Barber, Benjamin 
Britten, American popular songs 
and Mozart’s solemn vespers 
with orchestral accompaniment. 
7 p.m. McCarthy Arts Center. 


Stephen Lynch. Lynch is a 
twisted songwriter who compos- 
es and sings dark ballads about 
the temptations of a Catholic 
priest, dead girlfriends and ger- 
bils. This is a comedy routine 
with perverse humor. Lynch 
packages the controversial tunes 
into “pretty little songs.” Tickets 
$12. Doors open at 8 p.m. 
Higher Ground. 18+ 


Reduced Shakespeare Comp- 
any. A comic threesome that has 
condensed Shakespeare, Amer- 
ican history and the Bible. Now 
they attempt to tackle Dickens, 
Longfellow, Proust to Confus- 
cious, Thoreau and Tennyson. 
Adult tickets $29.50 or $24.50, 
students $24.50 or $19.50. 7:30 
p.m. Flynn Mainstage. 


“To Kill a Mockingbird.” A 
tale of dignity, tolerance and the 
difficulties of growing up in a 
Depression-era Alabama. Pres- 
ented by the Vermont Stage 
Company. Adult tickets $25, stu- 


dents $19. 730° Spe, 
FlynnSpace. 
The Bamboo Kids. The 


Bamboo Kids are a rock ‘n’ roll 
band trying to bring the ’70s back 
in style. Tickets $5. Doors open 
at 8 p.m. Club Metronome, 188 
Main St., Burlington. 21+ 


Women of the year awards cer- 
emony. Guest speaker Madel- 
eine Kunin, former governor of 
Vermont. This event is to cele- 
berate “phenomena” women of 
the UVM campus community. 

For information, call women’s 





Calendar 
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The Reduced Shakespeare Company will bring their comedy to the Flynn Center Mainstage on Wednesday, 
April 30, at 7:30 p.m. Adult tickets $29.50 or $24.50, students $24.50 or $19.50. 


studies at 656-4282 or the 
women’s center at 656-7892. 
5:30 to 9 p.m. UVM’s Billings 
Student Center North Lounge. 


THURSDAY 
May 1 


Second night of “To Kill a 
Mockingbird.” See April 30. 


Basic aromatherapy class. 
Explore ten essential oil profiles, 
basic blending and carrier oils 
and make your own blend to 
bring home. Two-part class, May 
1 and May 8. For information 
call 862-4421. $40. 6:30 to 9 
p.m. Star Root, Burlington. 


FRIDAY 
May 2 


Third night of “To Kill a 
Mockingbird.” See April 30. 
Adult tickets $27.50, students 
$21.50. 


Final Exam Schedule __ 


Days Class 


Mon/Wed/Fri 
Mon/Wed/Fri 
Mon/Wed/Fri. 
Mon/Wed/Fri 
Mon/Wed/Fri 
Mon/Wed/Fri 
Mon (or MW) 
Wed 


8 to 9:20 a.m. 
9:30 to 10:20 a.m. 


1 to 2:15 p.m. 
2:30 to 4:10 p.m. 
5 to 8 p.m. 

5 to 8 p.m. 


8 to 9:45 a.m. 

10 to 11:30 a.m. 
1 to 2:15 p.m. 
2:30 to 4:10 p.m. 
5 to 8 p.m. 

5 to 8 p.m. 


Tues/Thurs 
Tues/Thurs 
Tues/Thurs 
Tues/Thurs 
Tues (or TTh) 
Thurs 


10:30 to 11:35 a.m.} 
11:45 to 12:50 p.m. 


Date and Time of Exam 


| Sat., May 3, 9 to 11:30 a.m. 


Thurs., May 1, 9 to 11:30a.m. 
Fri., May 2, 9 to 11:30 a.m. 
Tues., May 6, | to 3:30 p.m. 
Mon., May 5, 9 to 11:30 a.m. 
Tues., May 6, 9 to 11:30 a.m. 
Monday, May 5, 5 to 7:30 p.m. 
Wed. April 30, 5 to 7:30 p.m. 


Fri., May 2, 1 to 3:30 p.m. 
Thurs., May 1, 1 to 3:30 p.m. 
Sat., May 3, | to 3:30 p.m. 
Mon., May 5, | to 3:30 p.m. 
Tues., May 6, 5 to 7:30 p.m. 
Thursday, May 1, 5 to 7:30 p.m. 


Good Luck! 





Roomful of Blues. This group — 


has evolved over the years from a 
swinging jump blues revivalist 
group into expert blues historians 
with a handle on a number of 
regional variations. It has had 
about 43 members over the years, 
and each member has brought his 
own sound and style. Tickets 
$15. Doors open at 7 p.m. 
Higher Ground. 18+ 


Frederic Chiu. Chiu is a pianist 
who has been putting together 
composer Sergei Prokofiev’s 
pieces over the past several years. 
Chiu will play his interpretations 
of Prokofiev’s music. Adult tick- 
ets $25, students $20. 7:30 p.m. 
UVM recital hall. 


Bill Cosby. Presented by MMR 
Productions LLC. All tickets 
$59, $51 or $41. 6:30 p.m. and 9 
p.m. Memorial Auditorium, 
Burlington. 


“Stowe Weekend of Hope.” A 
special weekend of conferences 
attended by some of the best 
oncologists in the nation, cancer 
survivors and their families. 
Sponsored by the Stowe Area 
Association, Vermont Cancer 
Network, Fletcher Allen Health 
Care Center and Copley Health 
Systems. Stowe, Route 100, Exit 
10 off Interstate-89, about ten 
miles north of Waterbury. 


SATURDAY 
May 3 


Fourth night of “To Kill a 
Mockingbird.” See April 30. 
Adult tickets $23, students $17 
for 2 p.m. matinee. Evening 
adult tickets $27.50, students 
$21.50. 


Bright Eyes. Solo performer 
Connor Oberst offers a voice to 
identify with, something to prove 
to you that those crazy things 
you’re feeling and the anger 
you’re having is normal. Oberst 
is known to some as a mid-period 
Bob Dylan. He combines lyrics 


with haunting music and 
melodies to produce manic 
depression, honesty and inspira- 
tion. Tickets $12 in advance, $14 
at the door. Doors open at 8 p.m. 
All ages. 


Vermont Symphony Orchestra 
Gala fundraiser concert. 
Raymond Leppard, one of the 
most respected international con- 
ductors will lead the Verniont 
Symphony Orchestra for this 
occasion. Thirteen Vermont 
visual artists have taken bare 
wooden violins as their canvasses 
to create innovative works of art. 
The completed violins will be 
auctioned off following the conc- 
ert. All proceeds will go to the 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra’s 
Symphony Kids education pro- 
gram. Adult tickets $50, $40, 
$33, $25 or $15, students $10. 7 
p-m. Flynn Center. 


“Imperialism Today.” <A con- 
ference on the context and work- 
ing of the current U.S. global 
hegemony, the means by which 
control is exercised over 
resources and the global periph- 
ery, the maintenance of ideologi- 
cal hegemony and the prospects 
for anti-imperialism. Registra- 
tion fee (sliding scale), call 656- 
2040. 8 am. to 6 p.m. UVM’s 
Campus Center Theater, Billings 
Student Center. 


Second day of “Stowe Weekend 
of Hope.” See May 2. 


Stratton Mountain Flower and 
Garden Festival. “Where the 
Wild Things Grow” is the theme 
for this year. There will be a 
silent auction, raffle, outdoor 
equipment demonstrations and 
children’s activities. For infor- 
mation call 297-4123. 
Admission $8 or $14 for the 
weekend, children $1 per day. 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Stratton Mountain 
Inn at Stratton Resort. 





SUNDAY 
May 4 


Fifth day of “To Kill a 
Mockingbird.” See April 30. 
Adult tickets $23, students $17. 
2 p.m. matinee only. 


Last day of “Stowe Weekend of 
Hope.” See May 2. 


Last day of Stratton Mountain 
Flower and Garden Festival. 
See May 3. : 


MONDAY 
May 5 


Ballroom dance class. 
Beginning class perfect for peo- 
ple who have never danced 
before. Come alone or come 
with a partner. Four-week class, 
May 5, 12, 19 and 26. $40. The 
Champlain Club, 20 Crowley St., 
Burlington. 


TUESDAY 
May 6 


Rova Saxophone Quartet. The 
quartet is recognized for experi- 
mental and improvised music. 
Rova Saxophone Quartet has 
developed an international repu- 
tation over the past 25 years. The 
quartet is an acclaimed all-saxo- 
phone ensemble. Adult tickets 
$17, students $12. 7:30 p.m. 
Flynn Center. 


WEDNESDAY 
May 7 


Toots and the Maytals. Toots 
and the Maytals was formed in 
the early ’°60s when reggae was 
popular. The group has a reputa- 
tion for strong, well-blended 
voices and a seldom-rivaled pas- 
sion for its music. Tickets $20 in 
advance, $22 at the door. Doors 
open at 8 p.m. Higher Ground. 
18+ 


CASH 


FOR YOUR 


CLOTHES 
CALL: 
888-282-2667 





_ Submissions 
To have your item printed 
in the weekly calendar, 


| senditto:  <— 
The Defender 
SMC Box 275 or 
defender@smcevt.edu 
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Home: Deep River, Conn. 
High school: Mercy 


Started playing: When I 
was in fourth grade. 


The performance: Gill 
hit two home runs in one 
ame for the second time 


Men’s Lacrosse 


The St. Michael’s men’s 
lacrosse team won four out of its 
final five regular season games to 
earn the fifth seed in the upcom- 
ing NE-10 Conference Tourn- 
ament. The Purple Knights fin- 
ished the regular season with a 6- 
4-record in the NE-10 and 9-4 
1 21 FURS Bes ae ora eg a aa TET 

On April 15, the Purple 
Knights were led by senior tri- 

“captain Bryan Barletto’s five 
goals and one assist in a 13-7 
home victory over. Merrimack. 

_ The Purple Knights jumped: out 
to a 5-2 first quarter lead with 
goals by sophomore Ryan Lynn, 

- Barletto, first-year Eric Libby, 
first-year Brady Boyle and soph- 
omore Robert Dippell. The 
Purple Knights cruised from 
there as sophomore goalkeeper 
Brian Hingston made eight stops 
for the win. 

- A 9-0 halftime lead was all 
the Purple Knights needed in a 
15-4 win over Assumption on 

' April 17. Senior tri-captain 
Kevin Duffy scored five goals 
and had one assist to lead the 
team. Duffy (3), first-year 
Tristan Bandoni (2) and Lynn (2) 
accounted for eight of the team’s 
nine first half goals. Senior goal- 
keeper Brendan Greely made 10 
saves for the win. 

Five players scored two 
goals and Barletto netted a hat 
trick as the Purple Knights coast- 
ed to a 15-3 victory over St. 
Anselm on April 22. | Lynn, 
Duffy, first-year Brandon Kobelt, 
sophomore Nick Calnen, and 
senior Sean Dacey all scored two 
goals each. Hingston (8) and 
Greely (6) combined to make 14 
saves. ~ 

The Purple Knights extend- 
ed their winning streak to four 
games with a 15-5 win over 
Norwich on April 24. Lynn 
scored four goals and two assists 
and Barletto netted his second hat 
trick of the week to lead the team. 
Senior tri-captain Nate Siegler 
chipped in two goals and had two 
assists and sophomore Michael 


this year. She also leads 
the NE-10 in batting as of — 


"Athlete of the Week: 
Noelle Gill, Softball 




















/ ha A31 aver- 


y SMC: | liked the 
ymmunity aspect of the 

chool and because it is 

milar to my high school. 


SMC sports roundup 


Curley scored a goal and had 
three assists, 

The No. 7-ranked Bryant 
Bulldogs snapped St. Michael’s 
four-game winning streak with a 
26-5 victory on April 26. Libby 
led the Purple Knights with two 
goals with Duffy, Barletto and 
Dacey chipping in one each. 

St. Michael’s played No. 4 
seed Bentley on April 29 in the 
opening round of the NE-10 
Conference Tournament, after 
The Defender went to press. 


Women’s Lacrosse 


The St. Michael’s women’s 
lacrosse team lost three of its 
final five games, but still finished 
in a three-way tie for second 
place in the NE-10 Conference. 

On April 16, St. Michael’s 
senior tri-captain Amanda 
Lohin’s two and three assists 
weren’t enough to overcome 
Skidmore’s offensive attack. The 
Purple Knights lost, 19-6. 
Sophomore Lauren Piekarski, 
first-year Amaris Pawlowski, 
sophomore Katelyn Krumperman 
and first-year Margaret Shanahan 
each had one goal each. 

Lohin netted a hat trick to 
become St. Michael’s career goal 
scoring leader (107) in a 17-8 


In your free time: Play 
softball. 


Plans for after 
graduation: No plans as 
of yet. 


Favorite food: Fettuccini 
alfredo. 


_ Favorite movie: “Billy 
Madison.” 


Favorite TV show: 
“Friends.” 





hoto by 
Circus heads off the field to bat in a coed softball tournament game vs. 
Ho-guuys on April 27. Ho-guuys won the game, 9-6. 


gan 


loss to fourth-ranked Stonehill on 
April 19. The loss~ was St. 
Michael’s first blemish in the 
NE-10 this season. Sophomores 
Kate Hallisey and. Alexa 
Huckins-Noss each scored a pair 
of goals. 

On April 23, St. Michael’s 
defeated Franklin Pierce, 20-1. 
Lohin scored six goals and had 
five assists with Hallisey and 
Piekarski netting four goals each 
to lead the Purple Knights. 

Piekarski’s hat trick and a 
pair of goals by Hallisey wasn’t 
enough as the Purple Knights lost 
to Bryant, 9-8, on April 27. The 
Bulldogs scored with just under 
two minutes left in the game to 
break the tie. Sophomore goal- 
keeper Jess Anderson made 15 
stops for the Purple Knights. 

Lohin -(4) and Hallisey (2) 
combined for six goals to lead the 
Purple Knights to a 7-5 win over 
Merrimack on April 28 in the 
regular season finale. 

St. Michael’s closed out its 
regular season with a 7-5 overall 
record and 7-2 in the NE-10. A 
coin flip between St. Michael’s, 
Bentley and Bryant will decide 
what seed the Purple Knights will 
get for the upcoming NE-10 
Conference Tournament. 




























Palmer is not the answer 
Bengals have sorry history with picks 


The Cincinnati Bengals had 
the first pick in the NFL Draft 
this past weekend and drafted 
USC quarterback Carson Palmer. 
I think the Bengals made yet 
another poor decision in drafting 
Palmer. If you looked at the his- 
tory of the Bengals draft picks, 
you would see some awful selec- 
tions, mainly in selecting quar- 
‘tterbacks. Palmer is not even the 
best quarterback in this year’s 
draft. The Bengals needed to 
pick a defensive player. 

Palmer had a great senior 
year, including that big win over 
Notre Dame on national televi- 
sion. Palmer completed 32 out 
of 46 passes 
for 425 yards 
and four 
touchdowns 
in the 44-13 
blowout win 
over the 
Fighting 
Irish. . This 
game — pro- 
pelled Palmer 
intou.thedead..= 
for the 
Heisman Trophy (which he won 
a few weeks later) and he became 
the hot prospect for the No. 1 
pick m the NFL Draft. 

Yes, Palmer hada great sea- 
son, but what about his first three 
as a Trojan? He was just OK. 
Palmer had 39 touchdowns and 
39 interceptions coming into his 
senior year. Byron Leftwich is 
the best quarterback in this year’s 
class. Leftwich’s size (6-foot-6 
and 240 pounds), arm strength 
and heart (played on a fractured 
leg) make him the best in my 
book. 

The first glimpse I had of 
Leftwich was in the 2001 GMAC 
Bowl. Leftwich brought his 
team back from a 38-8 deficit to 
win, 64-61, in double OT. 
Leftwich threw for 576 yards and 
four touchdowns. Granted it was 
one of the lowly bowls, but 
Leftwich impressed me with his 
cannon arm. 

The Bengals have had a long 
history of bad first-round selec- 
tions in the NFL Draft. Do these 
names ring a bell? Quarterbacks 
Dave Klinger (92) and Akili 
Smith (799), Ki-Jana Carter 
(95), and Dan Wilkinson (94). 
Some have been complete-busts, 
while others have just had bad 
luck. But the fact remains, the 
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Bengals have continued to draft 
the “can’t miss kid” and so far 
have produced flops. Heisman- 
winning quarterbacks generally 
have not fared well in the NFL. 
There have been seven Heisman- 
winning quarterbacks since 1989 
(not including Palmer) and none 
has lived up to his potential. 
Remember these names? Andre 
Ware (89), Ty Detmer (790), 
Gino Torretta (’92), Charlie 
Ward (°93) who went the NBA 
route instead, Danny Wuerffel 
(96), Chris Weinke (700) and 
Eric Crouch (701). 


The future doesn’t look 


bright for the Bengals or Palmer. 
The NBA Playoffs 


It’s playoff time and I don’t 
have a clue as to who is going to 
take the NBA title this season. 
This year’s playoffs are wide 
open with the field closely 
matched. 

The Lakers have played 
great at times, but the three-time 
defending champs look to be-in- 
trouble in the first round against 
Kevin Garnett and the 
Timberwolves, a team that wants 
to end its playoff futility (six 
straight years of losing in the first 
round). The Spurs were the 
favorites heading into the play- 
offs, but can’t seem to shake the 
Suns. Both..the -Kings and 
Mavericks seem to be in control 
and ready to move on to the sec- 
ond round. 

In the East, I’m going to say 
the Sixers and the Celtics will 
meet in the Conference Finals. 
Sorry, Celts fans, Iverson will be 
too much for Boston to over- 
come. Who on the Celtics is 
capable of defending, or at least 
slowing down, Iverson? There is 
no Celtic who can contain him. 

The West has dominated the 
NBA Finals ever since the Bulls’ 
reign ended in 1998. But this 
year other teams have gotten to 
the same level as the Lakers and 
Kings. With the first round now 
a seven-game series, the road to 
the Finals is a long and demand- 
ing one. Could the West team 
that emerges from the conference 
be too drained? We will find out 
soon enough. 


Sports quote of the week 


“Baseball is the best sport for a writer to cover 
because it’s daily. It's ongoing. You have to fill the 


need, write the daily soap opera.” 


~ Peter Gammons 
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Scoreboard 


Men’s Lacrosse 
(9-4, 6-4 NE-10) 


. 4/24 SMC 15, Norwich 5 


4/26 Bryant 26, SMC 5 


Women’s Lacrosse 
(7-5, 7-2 NE-10) 


4/27 Bryant 9, SMC 8 


4/28 SMC 7, 
Merrimack 5 


NE-10 Playoffs TBA 


Men’s Tennis 
(2-11, 2-9 NE-10) 


4/16 Pace 7, SMC 2 


4/17 Merrimack. 8, 
SMC 1 


Baseball 
(10-3) 


4/27 SMC 13-13, 
Montreal 1-3 


4/30 Middlebury at 
3:30 p.m. 


Softball 
(8-25-1, 4-19-1 NE-10) 


4/27 SMC 1-9, 
Bryant 5-3 


4/28 SMC 0-3, 
Franklin Pierce 6-2 


For up-to-date scores, 
call the SMC sports hot 
line 
(802) 654-2SMC 
or Visit 
www.smcvt.edu/athletics 
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Softball splits doubleheader 


Sophomore Noelle Gill pounds two home runs, tying her, own school record 


By Jessica Hanchette 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s softball 
team hosted the Bulldogs of 
Bryant College on Sunday, April 
27, in a doubleheader at Doc 
Jacobs Field. Bryant was the vic- 
tor in the first game, winning 5-1, 
but the Purple Knights turned the 
tables and beat Bryant in the sec- 


ond game, 9-3. 
Both teams battled for victo- 


ry in the first game. Sophomore 
pitcher Heather Chamberlain 
started on the mound for the 
Knights. St. Michael’s got its 
only run of the contest in the bot- 
tom of the sixth inning. In 
between innings Bryant head 
coach Lisa-Ann Wallace was 
ejected from the game for words 


exchanged with the plate umpire. 


Bryant held strong and pulled out 
the win, beating St. Michael’s, 5- 
ie 

St. Michael’s dominated the 
second game, never falling 
behind. In the bottom of the 
fourth inning; sophomore Noelle 
Gill hit a home run with a runner 
on second base to put the Purple 
Knights up 7-3. In the top of the 
fifth inning, pitcher Raina Jensen 
came in to relieve fellow first- 
year Kara Burrage. 

In the bottom of the sixth 
inning, Gill tied her own school 
record with her second home run 





Photo by Jon-Michael McColgan 


Sophomore Heather Chamberlin winds up to pitch in the first game of a 
doubleheader vs. the Bryant Bulldogs on Sunday, April 27. 


of the game, a two-run shot over 
the left field fence. This is the 
second time this season Gill has 
hit two home runs in a single 
game. 

“Tt felt really nice to get the 
home runs with other runners 
already on base,” Gill said. “It 
was real good to beat Bryant.” 

Teammate Wendy Waite- 
Fuller said, “John Coffey strikes 
again.” Gill named her bat after 
the character in the movie “The 


Green Mile,” and it has seemed 
to work well for her with a 
league-leading pares average of 
431. 

Junior third baseman 
Catherine Bourque is proud of 
how her team has been perform- 
ing this season. 

“This team is filled with 
heart and soul,” Bourque said. “It 
feels good to come away with a 
win today. We were all connect- 
ing on our hits and everyone con- 


tributed to this win. This is how 
we know how to play.” 

Head coach Robyn Newton 
was pleased after her team’s vic- 
tory. 

“Today we played as a full 
team,” Newton said. “We played 


offense and defense like we had — 


in Florida and we continue to 
come up strong in every game.” - 

- The game also marked 
Senior Day for co-captains 
Christina Touhey oat Amanda 
Frost. 

On April 28, the Purple 
Knights split a doubleheader 
against Franklin. Pierce. St. 
Michael’s won the second game, 


_ 3-2, after losing the first game, 6- 


0. 


In the nightcap, Touhey’s 


second inning two-run triple led 
the Purple Knights to their eighth 
win of the season, and the most 


since the 1981 campaign. The | 


school record was set back’ in 
1979 when St. Michael’s went 9- 
4. First-year Kara Burrage 
pitched a complete game for her 
sixth victory of the season. 

The Purple Knights will try 
to tie the school record for wins 


on the road against Southe 
New Hampshire on Tuesday, 
April 29, the season finale. The 


Defender went to press the ra im 


before the game. 


Purple Knights sweep Canadian team 
St. Michael's baseball wins easily over the Montreal Elite squad 


By Jay London 
Staff Writer 


With 23 games knocked out 
of its schedule early in the sea- 
son, the St. Michael’s baseball 
team would want to make the 
most out of each time it stepped 
on the field. 

The Purple Knights did just 
that on April 27, beating the 
Montreal Elite, 13-3 and 13-1, in 
a doubleheader at Doc Jacobs 
Field. The Purple Knights 
improved their record to 10-3. 

Senior tri-captain Paul 
McInnis said the team played 
pretty well. 

“(Sophomore Ryan) Coon- 
ley pitched a good second game,” 
McInnis said, “and we got some 
timely hitting.” 

In the first game, McInnis 
pitched a complete game, allow- 
ing four hits and one unearned 
run while striking out seven and 
walking none. McInnis improved 
his record to 3-1. He increased 
his team lead in innings pitched 
with 25 and strikeouts with 18. 
The game was the last start in a 
Purple Knights uniform for 
McInnis, who will graduate this 
year. 

“It was a good way to fin- 
ish,” McInnis said, “but it’s been 
a disappointing season yet 


because of the amount of games 
we’ve played.” 

The Montreal Elite, com- 
prised of AAU players from 
Montreal ranging in age from 15 
to 22, were outmatched from the 
start, allowing base runners in 
each inning. Starting pitcher 
Therrien Yelle was knocked out 
of the game after only two-plus 
innings. 

The Montreal Elite offense 
never posed any serious threat. 
McInnis allowed only three base 
runners in the game with the only 
run coming on an outfield error. 
It was his second complete game 
of the season. 

The Purple Knights explod- 
ed for seven runs in the sixth 
inning. Eleven players reached 
base with six scoring in succes- 
sion. In the sixth inning alone, 
the Montreal Elite committed 
three errors, walked five and hit 
two batters. 

Sophomore shortstop Eric 
Libardoni batted leadoff and 
went 2-for-3 with two RBIs. 

First-years second baseman 


Kevin Harutunian and leftfielder 


Kevin Koscso each scored two 
runs each, and nine other Purple 
Knights also scored. 

In the second = game, 
Coonley pitched a complete 
game, striking out eight and 





Photo by Jon-Michael McColgan 
Junior tri-captain Ricky Dailey stretches for the ball during the first. 


game of the doubleheader vs. the Montreal Elite team. 


allowing six hits, four walks and 
three runs (two earned) for his 
second win of the season. 


The Purple Knights’ offense 
provided its pitcher with more 


than enough support, once again 
scoring 13 runs. 

St. Michael’s scored nine 
runs in the third inning, ousting 
Montreal starting _—pitcher 
Maxime Ouellet in the process. 
The Knights sent 14 batters to the 


plate on six singles, two walks, _ 


two hit batters and two errors. 
First-year centerfielder. 

Kevin Foley went 3-for-3 with 

two RBIs and a walk. Both 


Libardoni and senior tri-captain 
Drew Higley had two hits and 
two runs, respectively. First-year 
catcher Kyle Hildebrand also 
scored two runs. 

The Montreal Elite pressured 


Coonley early, scoring two runs ~ 


on three first-inning singles. That 
would prove to be the Montreal 
Elite’s biggest threat, as Coonley 
allowed only three more base 
runners throughout the game. 


The Purple Knights close out. 


their abbreviated season on April 


30 at home against Middlebury. 


